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UNIFORM GRAMMATICAL TERMINOLOGY 

At the Baltimore meeting of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, in the Christmas week, 1909, Professor Hale read a paper 
entitled "Conflicting Terminology for Identical Conceptions in 
the Grammars of Indo-European Languages" (abstract printed in 
the Proceedings, p. xi). In this paper he showed how what looked, 
on all the evidence, to be one and the same construction in all the 
languages studied in our schools might have to be explained, in 
a given school, in as many different ways as there were different 
languages studied. He held that the fundamental conception of 
this was scientifically false, and the pedagogical result bad; for 
there was, in his opinion, a great mass of constructions inherited 
in common by these languages, and to give different names for 
the same thing in several languages was to burden the memory and 
to produce confusion instead of the sense of order and harmony. 

At the meeting of the American Philological Association in 
Providence in 1910, Professor Hale offered resolutions, which were 
passed, empowering the Executive Committee, if co-operation 
should be asked by the Modern Language Association in the 
appointment of a joint committee on the subject, to accede. He 
was himself to read a paper on the subject of terminology before 
the Modern Language Association in New York, and it seemed 
possible that this might be the result. 

In addition to the paper read in New York, Professor Hale 
submitted, in printed form, a tentative scheme for the treatment 
of the moods in French, Italian, Spanish, English, and German, 
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based on comparative study, with confirmatory evidence here and 
there from Latin and Greek. 

The matter took a turn which had not been foreseen. After 
Professor Hale had left the meeting in New York, he was made 
a member of an already existing Committee of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, on Grammatical Nomenclature. This com- 
mittee was appointed in 1908; but its time had been taken up 
mainly with another task which had later been put upon it, namely, 
the selection of typical texts for modern language reading in the 
schools. 

This committee is made up of weU-known investigators and 
teachers from various parts of the covintry. Its chairman was 
Professor Loiseaux, of Columbia University. But since the 
meeting Professor Loiseaux, feeling that the work would require 
more time than he can give, has resigned the chairmanship, while 
retaining membership; and Professor Hale has recently been made 
chairman of the committee. 

The English Commission, which has been engaged for two 
years in the study of terminology and has now published its 
report, has held twenty-four meetings, averaging over three hours 
in length. The committee of the American Modern Language 
Association, being scattered over so wide a territory, cannot, of 
course, hold so large a number of meetings. The labor of carrying 
on among fifteen members discussions on the entire grammatical 
terminology of so many languages will be very heavy. But it is 
hoped that it can be accomplished, and the results are certainly to 
be awaited with much interest. 



